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A recent visit of two months to the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke by 
Christiane Vasse makes appropriate now 
a sketch of the team of investigators she 
‘' and her husband, Dr. Paul Vasse of 
Amiens, have come to be. Although the 
Vasses are already 
known to readers of 
the literature of para- 
psychology, there is 
of course, much more 
to the story than 
their articles convey. 

Mrs. Vasse came 
to the Laboratory 
under the Visiting 
Research Fellowship 
Program, partly to 
prepare for publica- 
tion a report of experiments in clairvoy- 
ance which she conducted with her first 
grade pupils in one of the public schools of 
Amiens. This report will appear in the 
September number of the Journal of Para- 
psychology and will present a comparison 
of the scoring level produced by the chil- 
dren in ESP tests given, on the one hand, 
at a stage of early and inadequate ac- 
quaintance with the teacher and, on the 
other, with results obtained toward the end 
of the school year, after teacher-pupil 
relations had been well established. Other 
comparisons also are made, but more inci- 
dentally. It is particularly interesting 
that this work with first grade pupils be 
published now because of the research 
which has been since done with first and 
second grade pupils by Superintendent J. 
G. van Busschbach of Amsterdam. Also, 
the comparisons Mrs. Vasse obtained with 
different degrees of teacher-pupil acquaint- 
ance are especially relevant to the work 
of Miss Margaret Anderson and Miss 


A Team of Experimental Parapsychologists in France 


ay 


Rhea White (also to appear in the next 
issue of the Journal), showing ESP score 
correlations with teacher-pupil attitudes 
taken at the beginning and end of the 
school year. 

The physician-teacher combination 
which the Vasses 
represent would ap- 
pear to have many 
advantages for work 
in parapsychology. 
Dr. Vasse’s interest 
in the field began in 
his student days at 
the University of 
Paris, during which 
time he had some 


Dr. Paul Vasse, his wife, Christiane, and their contact with the In- 
daughter, rtie. 


stitut Métapsychique. 
The research activity of the two, how- 
ever, dates from 1945, when contact 
was made through correspondence with 
the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke. 
This contact was made by Mrs. Vasse 
in connection with the research project 
that is today more or less _ identified 
as the Vasse experiment—that is, the 
attempt to exert a PK effect on plants. 
Mrs. Vasse wrote that, as a result of 
some spontaneous physical occurrences 
which puzzled them, they had tried to 
register a more observable effect by con- 
centrating on germinating seeds. With 
one half of a plate of seeded soil desig- 
nated as experimental and the other half 
as control, they had attempted to exert a 
direct influence by taking contrasting 
mental attitudes toward the two sections. 
Differences were obtained in the results, 
the favored section outgrowing the con- 
trol. Mrs. Vasse seemed to be the one 


responsible, 


At this point the Duke Laboratory sug- 
gested the use of seedlings exposed to 
light sufficient to induce phototropic bend- 
ing. With this method, and again with 
one half as control and the other as the 
experimental, the effort was made to 
counteract the effect of phototropism. As 
reported in their article in the Revue 
Métapsychique for May-June, 1948, and 
again in October-November, 1950, the ex- 
perimenters obtained results which con- 
vinced them that a direct influence had 
been exerted on the plants. 


From that acomplishment the next step 
logically suggested itself; namely the use 
of the still more quantitative methods of 
dice-throwing for testing PK. This led 
to experiments in 1950 that were re- 
ported in the Journal of Parapsychology 
for December, 1951, under the title “A 
Comparison of Two Subjects in PK.” 
Dr. Vasse acted as recorder for Mrs. 
Vasse and she for him in these compara- 
tive tests. It turned out that, as in the 
experiments with plants, the measurable 
effects were produced with her as subject. 
The highly significant results also showed 
interesting - internal differences, decline 
curves, and the like as incidental effects. 

While much parapsychological activity 
went on apart from these experiments, the 
Vasses managed to find time for new ex- 
perimental projects through the years. 
Interest in the possible psi capacity in 
their little daughter, Martie, led to the 
experiments first reported at the Interna- 
tional Conference of Parapsychological 
Studies at Utrecht in 1953 (and pub- 
lished in the Proceedings). In_ these 
experiments with Martie, then aged 
3% years, Mrs. Vasse conducted a series 
of tests in which ESP and PK were 
compared in a daily run of each type with 
the child as subject. In the three chrono- 
logical divisions of the test series both 
the ESP and PK tests rose together from 
the comparatively low start to the highest 
level in the third division. The parallel 
of the two types of test performance, along 
with the significance of the results and 
the age of the child, makes this a unique 
exploratory study. 


Then, with Mrs. Vasse’s resumption in 


1954 of her professional teaching, came 
an opportunity to introduce ESP tests to 
the schoolroom. The surprising contrast- 
ing results she obtained between the two 
principal conditions under which she 
tested her pupils make this again an ex- 
ploratory investigation that will interest 
both pedagogical and parapsychological 
circles—as will be seen from the forth- 
coming report. 

Nothing, however, about this pair of 
investigators is quite so characteristic as 
their ready and generous cooperation with 
other workers elsewhere. In their own 
city they have helped to organize a local 
society for parapsychological study and 
inquiry. Their cooperation with their 
well-known countryman, Mr. René War- 
collier is evident in a number of his pub- 
lications in the Revue Métapsychique, 
(July, °55, and July, 57). The Vasses 
were subjects in the mood experiment by 
Fisk and West (Jr. SPR, Sept. ’56) also, 
and they took part in joint experiments 
with Forwald in Sweden, in work as yet 
unpublished. Even Martie, while very 
young, was a subject for Mr. Fisk. (Jr. 
SPR, Sept. 51). One of their most gen- 
erous contributions has been linguistic. 
They translated the Humphrey Handbook 
of Tests in Parapsychology into French 
for the Institut Métapsychique; parts of 
it appeared in the Revue Métapsychique 
in 1951. A number of other works on 
parapsychology and hypnosis have been 
translated by them for the Institut. 

Dr. and Mrs. Vasse, with all their 
other contributions, have brought to their 
work a high appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the field, a depth of devotion to 
its needs, and a level of social grace and 
thoughtfulness that make them esteemed 
and respected in many lands. 


Myers Memorial Lecture by 
Professor Broad 


Parapsychology still lacks an estab- 
lished annual lecture series, although the 
time is approaching when there should be 
one. The nearest approach to one is the 
Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture 
Series, sponsored by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, which provides a lecture 
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every two or three years. The thirteenth 
in the series, entitled “Personal Identity 
and Survival,” was given in London on 
May 15, by Professor C. D. Broad, who 
was, until his retirement in 1953, Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge. 


Professor Broad, who has long taken 
part in the administration of the S.P.R., 
serving as a Council member since 1931 
and as President in 1935-36, has this year 
again been appointed to the presidency. 
He has also contributed to the literature 
of the field, both in his books and articles. 
One who wishes to survey his career in 
relation to parapsychology may be referred 
to his autobiographical article in The 
Journal of Parapsychology for December, 
1956, under the title “A Half Century of 
Psychical Research.” 

Professor Broad’s interest in the prob- 
lems of parapsychology has centered in 
the hypothesis of post-mortem survival. 
It was so in the 1930’s as represented in 
the discussion in his book, “The Mind 
and Its Place in Nature.” Lectures and 
articles which have appeared in the interim 
also reflect this paramount interest. The 
Thirteenth Myers Lecture integrates with 
some elaboration the thinking he has done 
through the decades that preceded. Here 
is reflected with his customary thorough- 
ness his analysis of concepts associated 
with the problem, the possible forms which 
the answer to the question of survival 
might take, the logical difficulties to be 
met, and, finally, the principal types of 
evidence to support the hypothesis. While 
Professor Broad makes no strong commit- 
ments regarding any of the main aspects 
of this question, he indicates his favored 
conception of the nature of survival and 
his preferred types of evidence. 


This lecture, now available in pamphlet 
form, will serve, as Professor Broad’s 
great influence long has done, to help to 
keep the question alive and respectable. 
If the more active workers on this diffi- 
cult question find that some of the types 
of evidence are passed over, while some 
of the defects of the evidence favored are 
left out of the discussion, they will also 
remember that one lecture cannot en- 


compass so large a program. Also, no 
professional man whose interest in para- 
psychology is necessarily incidental can 
be expected to keep up with all its ramifi- 
cations and developments, especially those 
in other lands. Parapsychology will al- 
ways need such help as the clarity and 
nicety of Professor Broad’s logic have 
afforded it. 


Retrospect on the Seaford 
Bottle Poppings 


The most noteworthy feature, as one 
looks back over the puzzling physical 
happening in the Herrmann household at 
Seaford, Long Island, is that this particu- 
lar example out of the many cases of this 
kind has excited so much attention. Pos- 
sible poltergeist or recurrent spontaneous 
PK effects have been happening through- 
out history, and many even occurred in 
the twelve months preceding the Seaford 
case. None of them, however, got nearly 
the attention the Herrmann case did. One 
advantage of this instance was the acces- 
sibility of its location to the reporters and 
photographers of the great metropolis; 
combined with this, too, was the compara- 
tively early notice given of the case while 
there were still many happenings to fol- 
low. But the publicity really took on its 
major extension when the fact leaked out 
(in spite of precautions) that Dr. J. G. 
Pratt of the Duke Parapsychology Lab- 
oratory was on the case. 

It seems, therefore, that the press and 
other agencies of communication were 
interested more in the scientific investiga- 
tion of such a case than in the mere re- 
ports of the phenomena themselves— 
which were, as such cases go, not out- 
standing. This is an important considera- 
tion in estimating the progress of para- 
psychology as a branch of science. 

A second reflection may be justified: 
The Seaford case, in spite of some advan- 
tages, such as the work of the police and 
the presence in the house of the Duke in- 
vestigators, Dr. Pratt and Mr. W. G. 
Roll, while certain occurrences took place, 
reminds us again of the limitations of the 
class of spontaneous phenomena in para- 
psychology to which it belongs. The 


scientist, with all his newer methods and 
modern equipment, is in all such cases 
working with the stage set against him. 
Whatever occurs is by surprise, and eval- 
uation is likely to be of a tentative sort. 
One needs to investigate such cases with 
reserved expectations, 

Rather, the greater attention given to 
this recent study reminds us that it is 
only as advances in experimental explora- 
tions follow upon these challenges from 
spontaneous occurrences that something 
new of permanent value is rendered to 
scientific knowledge. If the Seaford case 
adds enough to the cumulative study of 
similar reports to bring even a single 
research worker to a new and fruitful 
experimental study of PK, its contribu- 
tion will have been important. If, on the 
other hand, it only helps to emphasize in 
the public mind the preoccupation of para- 
psychologists with bizarre, unexplainable 
phenomena, with no further outcome in 
mind, its educational value may be doubt- 
ful. This was the character of much of 
the psychical research of the first quarter 
of the century; public interest for it was 
solicited but was insufficiently rewarded 
with verified knowledge. 

With the new approach to spontaneous 
parapsychological cases which explores 
this material especially for new insights, 
the recently increased attention to these 
household disturbances of the Seaford type 
may lead some inquirer to a profitable re- 
examination of the records already in 
hand. While no such report can be re- 
liably conclusive by itself or even in 
massed array, there may be (in fact, there 
seem to be) characteristic resemblances 
and recognizable ‘patterns running 
throughout the collection. To these, ac- 
cording to their persistence and consist- 
ency, some attention may properly be 
given. Though coming from many lands, 
periods, and cultures, there is much in 
this material that does appear to ring true. 
How much there is and how independent 
of local cultural contamination it is are 
questions to be answered. At the present 
stage of parapsychology a research of 
this nature would be timely if it served 
to extract any new hypothetical clues 


about PK from the accumulated accounts 
of these exceedingly strange happenings. 

What, for example, has the patholog- 
ically destructive nature of the phenomena 
to do with their occurrence? What does 
the preponderantly juvenile age relation- 
ship signify? What conditions coincide 
with (and seem responsible for) the con- 
tinuance or the stopping of the recurrence 
in most cases? If any generalizations 
can be made, however tentative, a new 
conception of this old and challenging 
problem may emerge. Even though all 
the cases of the past have not as yet been 
sufficient to induce the comprehensive 
scientific study required, the Seaford case, 
whether because of the better study or 
the greater publicity, might have an ef- 
fect. 


A Note on ESP and Commercial 
Entertainment 

The following statement was released by 

the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke 

University on September 1. Since the is- 

sues concerned are not local, it is repub- 
lished for wider attention. 


ESP Nor Reapy For SHOW PuRPOSES 


“ESP is still an infant discovery,” says 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, Director of Duke Uni- 
versity’s Parapsychology Laboratory. “It 
cannot be put to reliable use or demon- 
stration at this early stage. Genuine ESP, 
therefore, is not yet ready for commercial 
entertainment in any form. It can only 
hurt the progress of serious investigation 
to try to force this little understood ability 
to demonstrate itself prematurely on the 
stage or screen. It needs quiet, sober 
research, not exaggerated claims and spot- 
lighting. 

“The recent attempts to make ESP 
work on a weekly television give-away 
show not only coerced an immature re- 
search finding into a nation-wide exhibi- 
tion of failure, still worse, the producer, 
by the use of devices more subtle than 
the show itself, more or less directly 
identified the Duke Laboratory as sharing 
responsibility for the program. For many 
weeks a dribble of allusions to this Lab- 
oratory implying a close association ran 
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in nation-wide columns and other channels 
in the advance promotion of the show. 

“It is necessary, therefore, to clarify 
the Laboratory’s stand. Never at any 
time was there an engagement for the 
Laboratory or any member thereof to 
serve as a consultant in the production of 
this program. When it became evident 
that the producer was making improper 
use of the normal educational services of 
the Laboratory, corrective steps were 
taken; but they were too late to be wholly 
successful. 

“Why did the Laboratory not speak 
out earlier? It took time for the reac- 
tion to the producer’s promotion tactics to 
be adequately realized. Besides, in spite 
of doubts and disapproval, there was at 
first some slight hope of possible advan- 
tages to the research from the program; 
for example, if unusual ESP performers 
should be discovered in either the tryout 
tests or the audience participants. But 
this hope dimmed in time, while the evi- 
dence of the implied linkage with Duke 
accumulated. 


“What is the policy of the Laboratory 


with regard to the dissemination of its 
findings by the various media of popular 
communication? It is to encourage and 
aid all sincere efforts to inform people 
about the discoveries made in parapsy- 
chology. It is well recognized that the 
research is greatly aided by intelligent 
public interest. The channeling of new 
developments from Laboratory to general 
reader, whether by daily press, magazines, 
by radio and TV or the lecture platform 
can only tend in the long view to benefit 
the research field in a number of im- 
portant respects. 

“There is a big difference, however, 
between the educational handling of the 
subject and a commercial show as repre- 
sented by the recent TV program. Those 
acquainted with the elusive nature of ESP 
know, of course, that at this stage it 
would be premature to attempt to apply 
it as a dependable element in a public 
performance. No one in the ESP field 
has claimed to know yet how ESP can 
be made to work reliably enough to be 


produced on tap and on camera. Like 
other delicate mental abilities, it has to 
have special conditions, and those have 
not even been defined sufficiently well to 
make controlled performance possible. 

“This does not mean the whole subject 
must be kept under a bushel. The fact is, 
an educational presentation of ESP and 
its manifestations has often been made 
interesting and entertaining. ESP occurs 
to people in such startling and dramatic 
ways that it has provided a wealth of 
fascinating material. Moreover, radio, 
TV and other instruments of communica- 
tion could be brought (in time and with 
preparation) to serve as aids to ESP re- 
search, as media through which great 
numbers of people may be reached in the 
search for exceptional individuals. But 
we must avoid putting ESP itself pre- 
maturely on the spot; it is hard enough 
to get evidence of it under the best con- 
ditions. 


“What about stage telepathy (i.e. fake 
telepathy, the only kind on the stage) ? 
The imitation of ESP on stage and screen 
for purposes of commercial showmanship 
is, of course, a very different matter. The 
showman who in all candor produces a 
straightforward entertaining illusion of 
telepathy is entirely within his own rights 
and on the safe ground of the master of 
illusion. 

“On the other hand, the stage performer 
who deliberately leaves the audience under 
the mistaken beliei—the delusion—that he 
is actually using telepathy in the produc- 
tion of his effects, is, of course, a charla- 
tan pure and simple; but the responsibility 
for him must be borne by his profession 
rather than by parapsychology. 

“In sum, ESP is a topic of sustained 
interest to the general public. Presented 
on its merits and with the facts, it has 
proved highly newsworthy over the years. 
Much of this interest and confidence is, 
of course, due to the university status of 
the principal researches. But more of 
the credit belongs to the science writers 
and commentators who have presented the 
investigations to the public in a clear and 
fair and interesting manner. Such chan- 


nels are essential and their freedom of the 
first importance.” 


The C.U.S.R.P. Report on 
Research 1957-58 


A record for research activity has been 
established by a student organization in 
parapsychology that will be hard to equal. 
This record was made by the Cambridge 
University Society for Research in Para- 
psychology for the year 1957-58 as sum- 
marized in the 63-page report recently 
issued in mimeograph. From the point 
of view of content the report merits a 
place in the book review section of The 
Journal of Parapsychology, but some 
general comment is in order here. 

That a very active group of students 
has been at work in parapsychology at 
Cambridge is evident from a number of 
facts about this report. (Among the 
most active were Alan M. Hickling, J. V. 
H. Hopkins, and D. J. Murray.) For 
one thing, this research deals only with 
ESP experiments, but these represented 
but one of a half dozen special topics on 
which the Society of 100 members divided 
its efforts. The ESP section, however, 
yielded chapters on 17 separate experi- 
ments. 

The experiments by these students were 
frankly done in free exploratory fashion, 
which, under the circumstances, was quite 
appropriate. Even so some of the ex- 
periments show evidence of considerable 
forethought and design. Two of them 
that involved contests with other uni- 
versity student organizations (Oxford 
and Chicago) have already been men- 
tioned in the Bulletin. 

Whatever the reviewer may say about 
their intrinsic value to science, these 
student explorations have a very con- 
siderable educational value, first to the 
participants themselves, of course, but, 
secondarily, to the Society and the uni- 
versity community involved and, indirect- 
ly, by example to the other student or- 
ganizations now in existence. 


General News 


The Parapsychological Association held 
its first annual convention at the City 
College of New York on September 4, 5, 
and 6th. The schedule of titles was pub- 
lished in the June issue of The Journal of 
Parapsychology and in later issues the 
papers themselves will appear, either as 
articles or in abstract. The trends which 
led to this convention and the success of 
the meetings themselves seem to indicate 
developments in the field that will rank 
the New York gathering as an historic 
occasion. Parapsychology is still a very 
new branch of science, but this program, 
with the dinner lecture by Dr. Gardner 
Murphy and the presidential address by 
Dr. R. A. McConnell, along with the 
three-day schedule of research papers, 
amply confirms the presumption of a year 
ago that the time was indeed ripe for a 
professional society in the field. 


Stephen Abrams, President of the Para- 
psychology Society, a student organiza- 
tion at the University of Chicago, spent 
the summer in research and study as visit- 
ing Research Fellow at the Parapsychol- 
ogy Laboratory at Duke University. He 
was aided by a grant to the Duke Lab- 
oratory by the New World Foundation. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has made a grant to Dr. Ed- 
ward Girden of the Department of Psy- 
chology, Brooklyn College, for a year of 
evaluative study of the investigations of 
extrasensory perception. This study con- 
stitutes Dr. Girden’s first active contact 
and experience with the field of parapsy- 
chology; his own researches have been 
principally in physiological psychology. 
His excursion will take him to western 
Europe as well as to different research 
centers in this country. 


This issue has been edited, in Dorothy 
H. Pope’s absence, by J. B. Rhine. 
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